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Formal dedication of the $9.2 mil- 
lion Corpus Christi Harbor Bridge 
on October 23 included a_ ribbon- 
cutting ceremony and a motor caval- 
cade across the six-lane, block-wide 
bridge. 


On a roadbed 140 feet above the 
Ship Channel, an average of 30,000 
vehicles a day are expected to cross. 
More than a mile long—5,720 feet— 
and with an over-all height of 250.4 
feet, the bridge has a maximum grade 
of 5 per cent. Total construction cost, 
including interchanges and ap- 
proaches, was $12.4 million. 


This bridge, largest single project 
ever undertaken by the Highway De- 


partment, took three and one-half 
years to complete. First project was 
awarded in May of 1956, and con- 
struction started in June. Four other 
contracts were let on this bridge. 

In the first hour after the dedica- 


tion ceremony, more than 3,000 ve- 
hicles crossed the Harbor Bridge. 
Over 46,500 cars were counted in the 
24-hour period following the opening. 
The bridge opening climaxed years 
of effort to overcome the “‘bascule- 
bridge bottleneck,’ which had held 
held up impatient motorists day after 
day as slow-moving boats passed into 
the port. First proposed was a tun- 
nel under the channel, but this was 
vetoed in favor of the high bridge. 


Rising 140 feet above the Channel, 
« the high bridge dwarfs the 33-year- 
old bascule bridge beneath. 


Jointly cutting the ribbon opening 
the Harbor Bridge are State High- 
way Engineer D. C. Greer, right, 
and Lon C. Hill, chairman of the 
Corpus Christi Area Development 
Committee. 


Petry delivers the principal ad- 
dress at the dedication ceremony 
on October 23. In the background 
is former chairman of the Highway 
Commission, Marshall Formby. 


Leading the motor’ cavalcade 
across the newly opened Corpus 
Christi Harbor Bridge is Mrs. Jack 
«  -. Tarrant, Corpus Christi house- 
wife. Riding with Mrs. Tarrant is 
Chairman Herbert C. Petry Jr., of | Around 2,000 proud citizens of Corpus Christi and surrounding areas at- 
the Texas Highway Commission. tended the opening of the long-awaited bridge across the Ship Channel. 


Hundreds of pedestrians have used 
the bridge walkways, footing it 
more than a mile for the breath- 
taking view of this harbor. 


In this picture, made during the 
final stages of construction, the 
Harbor Bridge curves gracefully 
into the Corpus Christi skyline. 


Cars can now cross over as ships 
pass under—a far cry from the 
days of long lines of cars held up 
as a ship moved majestically—but 
slowly—into port. Larger ships will 
be able to enter the port after the 
narrow bascule bridge is removed. 


On the Interstate System 


SAFETY REST AREAS 


Tentative locations proposed for rest areas on the Interstate Highway System in Texas are shown on the map 


below. 


Spacing of rest areas, as well as distance from urban areas, conforms with State and Federal requirements. Lo- 


cations are only approximate and are subject to change. 


TEXAS INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE 


HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


PROPOSED SAFETY REST AREA SITES 
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Pre-negotiation Techniques 


George T. Jefferson, Right of Way Engineer 


Fort Worth and several other Dis- 
tricts have placed negotiation at the 
top of the agenda within the frame- 
work of the one-price system in a cur- 
rent trend toward personal visits by 
staff agents with owners before their 
property is appraised. “While the out- 
right adoption of the method may be 
somewhat premature, results are show- 
ing promise of an abundant harvest 
of good will and better public rela- 
tions,’ said A. H. Christian, Right 
of Way Engineer, Austin. 

“We are advocates of the one-price 
offer because values thereby estab- 
lished are as fair and impartial as it 
is possible to determine,” Christian 
added. The price is set after a diligent 
study and an approval by both dis- 
trict and State offices has been made 
of the findings submitted by two, and 
sometimes three, impartial independ- 
ent fee appraisers, usually residents 
of the community. 

The new plan replaces the old 
practice of writing a letter notifying 
the owner of a proposed highway 
project and of the price to be paid 
for his property. Fair and impartial 
as is the one-price system, the “fly in 
the ointment’ is that sometimes a 
property owner feels he has had little 
say in the transaction, and a sore spot 
develops. Now, the Agent, visiting the 
owner in advance of the appraising, 
paves the way for a friendlier atmos- 
phere and he can point out the ad- 
vantages of the proposed facility and 
suggest methods by which the owner 
can present properly every improve- 
ment of value to the appraisers when 
they visit at separate times. The own- 
er feels he has engaged actively in the 
negotiation, and is more appreciative. 

The visiting Agents are not only 
building good will and respect for 
the Highway Department and its 
road-building program, they are mak- 
ing friends for themselves among the 
property owners. This amounts to im- 


District 2 


proved public relations and is vividly 
portrayed in the following thought- 
provoking article entitled, “Pre- 
Negotiation Techniques,’ which ex- 
plains the procedure within the one- 
price system through four definite 
steps, all of which should be followed 
with dispatch and which are helpful 
in keeping the owner well informed 
and better pleased until the transac- 
tion is finally consummated. 


The past three years have been a 
time of experiment and of trial and 
error in our efforts to satisfactorily 
negotiate with many and varied per- 
sonalities, each with his individual 
problems and emotions. One such ex- 
periment was the preliminary letter 
used as first notification to the own- 


er. Although a letter is a satisfactory 


method of communication when both 
writer and recipient are in fairly close 
harmony, it does not readily apply it- 
self to the cross-section of humanity 
and was found to create time-consum- 
ing problems in the subsequent ap- 
praisal and negotiation stages. It has 
been discarded in favor of a personal 
contact whenever possible because, 
after all, the word “negotiation” in- 
dicates a meeting of the minds, a con- 
ference, or an agreement—and all of 
those connotations indicate personal 
meetings. This procedure in its ini- 
tial stage is our method of attempt- 
ing to create good public relations 
from the very beginning. 


That section of right of way acqui- 
sition known as negotiation can be 
broken into four phases. Each of these 
phases and each individual discussion 
with the owner is dependent upon the 
preceding actions in order to retain 
him as a satisfied customer who will 
maintain his confidence in our integ- 
rity and who has been convinced of 
good faith negotiations. These com- 
ponents are: 


l1 OWNER CONTACT—which 


covers that period of time prior to 
any direct individual approach by 
Highway-Department representatives 
for the purpose of appraisal or nego- 
tiation. 

2. PRE-APPRAISAL, CONTAGH 
—which is made by an employee of 
the Department immediately prior to 
appraisal assignments. 

3. NEGOTIATION—covers that 
period of time from the initial con- 
tact at which a monetary considera- 
tion is discussed until the closing of 
the transaction. 

4. POST NEGOTIATION —in 
which miscellaneous services and fol- 
low-up details are undertaken to ful- 
fill all terms of the agreed transac- 
tion. 

Regardless of type of project, Inter- 
state or 50-50, the owner receives the 
same consideration and only our pro- 
cedures are modified. Phase 3 is elimi- 
nated, of course,-and Phase 2 is util- 
ized to its fullest extent only when 
the State is to establish values on 50- 
50 projects. 

During the owner contact period, 
we find that only a small percent- 
age of owners make the effort to 
determine their individual position 
or to ascertain our procedures. 
Fortunately, most of these owners will 
contact us after a Public Hearing or 
some announcement by the Highway 
Department, and at such time we will 
have something to be shown—ranging 
from very sketchy information on up 
to a completed right of way map and 
geometrics. If he has been interested 
enough to contact our office, he will 
usually be inquisitive concerning the 


methods, the times, and other details 


regarding not only his property but 
also the highway itself. Regardless of 
the information available, this is our 
first opportunity to really lay the 
groundwork for successful future ne- 
gotiations and with straight-forward, 
definite answers to his questions, pa- 


tient listening and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his problems, our po- 
sition can be materially enhanced. 

As there are relatively few owners 
who ask and receive information in 
this first phase, the pre-appraisal con- 
tact becomes the logical informative 
period and is the key to properly open 
the door for the subsequent appraisal 
and negotiation phases. At the time 
of this contact, the right of way map 
has been prepared, title examinations 
received, and fee appraisers are ready 
to go to work as soon as they receive 
assignments. 

The entire acquisition sequence 
should then move rapidly after the 
initial contact to relieve any imposed 
anxiety to the owners and tenants, as 
delays for any reason can seriously af- 


Project 9002-6-20 


Whole taking 


Address of Property 


Property Owner 


R. D. Nichols 


fect our future relationships. 

This meeting is two-fold and 
amounts to an exchange of informa- 
tion between the property owner and 
the State representative. The owner 
receives information regarding the 
area to be acquired and—with our ex- 
perience in time requirements and 
our knowledge of the number and 
type of improvements within a proj- 
ect—he can be informed of the ap- 
proximate time of appraisal, negotia- 
tion, payment, and when we will de- 
sire vacation of the property. He is 
told of the two independent fee ap- 
praiser procedure and that it will be 
to his advantage to help these ap- 
praisers in every way possible, espe- 
cially in answering their questions to 
assist them in arriving at a correct 


Parcel No. 178 


Partial taking x 


832 Tarrant Road 


Phone JE h-2167 


2630 Trail Drive 


Occupant!s Name J. B. Smith 


Type of Improvements 


Phone AX 3-502 


6 room frame residence 


2 car frame garage 


chicken shed (outside of taking) 


septic tank 


Number of lots under common usage 


; "A" Residential 
Zoning 


: None 
Leases 


Contract of Sale 


date 7-3-58. Unrecorded. 


Obtained Smith copy 


Liens None except contract 


Remarks : 


Smith cooperative. Bought because of no down payment and 


low monthly rent. Nichols evasive and can be seen only at home on 


week-ends. 


By T. L. Jones 


Date 10-20-59 


evaluation. There is no attempt made 
to inform him of every detail of this 
sometimes complex operation, but in- 
stead there is an effort to properly 
acquaint him with the more impor- 
tant facets of major concern to him. 

On the other hand, the State is ob- 
taining valuable and useful informa- 
tion that can be utilized in appraisal 
assignments and review, title work, 
and negotiation. Although the sample 
data sheet shown on these pages is 
fairly explanatory in itself, the uses 
and application of the information 
obtained may be helpful. The State 
representative will make no deter- 
mined effort to inspect the entire 
property in detail, but will list all 
improvements that he can see, and 
those related to him. Special attention 
is given to underground facilities and 
the ownership of property-line fences 
and common-use buildings. Questions 
are always asked about leases or con- 
tracts of sale. In the event that these 
instruments have not been recorded, 
a copy will be obtained from the own- 
er for reproduction purposes and re- 
turned to him. Additional informa- 
tion that may be pertinent is placed 
under “Remarks.” 

We have found the door-knocking 
method highly satisfactory for this 
phase of the operation, as the owners 
and tenants seem to appreciate our 
efforts in avoiding the so-called steam- 
roller, high-pressure, or non-negotiat- 
ing effect. The fee appraisers endorse 
this plan 100 per cent as their prop- 
erty inspections can be completed 
without the time-consuming explana- 
tions previously encountered and—as 
a copy of this sheet is placed in their 
assignment folder—they have infor- 
mation useful to them in contacting 
the owner and in preparation of their 
report. 

If everything has gone well in 
Phase 1 and Phase 2, then the nego- 
tiator in his initial approach to pur- 


chase the property can enter with a 
feeling of knowing that the owner has 
been properly informed as to all of 
the proceedings heretofore and is in 
a receptive mood to begin the actual 
negotiation procedure—-and that is 
another story. 


For Highway Crews 


Houses on Wheels 


An anonymous small boy is credited 
with — this hotel: 
“Where you stay when you ain’t got 
no cousins.’ The Texas Highway De- 
partment’s definition of its house 
trailers might be, “Where you stay 


definition of a 


when you ain’t got no hotels.” 


There are those places in Texas 
where a man can be pretty far from 
a sheltered bedding-down place at 
nightfall. A lunch counter or eating 
accommodations usually can be found 
up or down the road, but there’s not 
always a place to sleep. Maintenance 
and construction men are very often 
on the job until dark. Certain work 
takes them down the road from coun- 
ty to county in a district, farther 
and farther from home at each day’s 
end. 


Trailers, converted from moving 
vans and outfitted as bunkhouses, are 
the way certain Highway Department 
districts solve the need of job crews 
for a comfortable night’s rest, a bath, 


and a shave away from home. Thirty- 
seven such trailers are in service now 
in the Department. 

Aside from the fact they provide 
comfort at the end of the day for men 
who have been working outside in 
whatever elements are served up by 
the Texas weather, the bunkhouses 
are a definite economy for the State. 
The trailers will have paid for them- 
selves in expense-account savings sev- 
eral times over in their eight-to- 
twelve-year life span. To illustrate 
this in practical terms: The Highway 
Department allows its trailer house 
personnel a $4 per day expense ac- 
count. This is a saving of $5 over the 
$9 per day travel expense allowable 
now in effect for State employees. 
John Nations, Director of Equipment 
and Procurement Division which is re- 
sponsible for construction of these 
trailer accommodations, said that with 
this saving a bunkhouse occupied by 
four or five people the entire year 
will ordinarily be paid for in two and 


one-half years. 

Yoakum District owns 21, has two 
more projected. In that District—a 
part of ‘Texas geographically referred 
to by those who live there as “the 
flats’—trailer living is looked upon 
as an aid in retaining personnel. One 
bridge crew in Yoakum has been to- 
gether for fifteen years. In the flats, 
asphalt-distributor operators, mud- 
jack crews, dragline operators and 
helpers, bridge-repair crews, blade-on 
and centerstripe crews, and a carpen- 
try crew depend upon trailers for 
their living quarters a great portion 
of the time. A special job-base crew 
of ten men also lives in a trailer on 
larger base-repair jobs. While most 
of these Yoakum District crews move 
on an average of once every three 
wecks, some dragline operators will 
move twice a week, and the special 
job crew may remain in one spot for 
a year. All these workers go to their 
homes for the weekends and holidays, 
of course. 


San Angelo District Camps 


San Angelo’s District Engineer, J. 
A. Snell, states that his District owns 
six trailers. In his words, “It is in 
emergencies that these camps have 
proven their greatest worth.” By 
camps he is referring to bunkhouses, 
a cook shack, a mess hall, an office, 
and a tool shack, all portable by 
means of wheels or skids. “In the 
event of floods or other emergencies, 
it is possible to move workmen and 
equipment in to cope with it and 
know that the men will have a place 
to eat and sleep. These facilities are 
not usually available in emergency 
areas,” Snell pointed out. 

Such camps also materially reduce 
travel time for workmen in the force- 


A front view of the bunkhouses 
used by District 7. These were 
made in the Equipment Shops in 
Austin. A 30-gallon butane tank 
supplies fuel for these. Windows 
are welded. 


account gangs of Snell’s District. 
There are two such crews in the San 
Angelo District, one engaged primarily 
in bridge widening, riprap construc- 
tion, and building construction; the 
other is a grading and base-work crew. 
When these men are working out of 
Tom Green County, the site of Dis- 
trict headquarters, camps are provid- 
ed them. District Engineer Snell said, 
“It is believed that this saving in time 
more than pays the cost of providing 
the camps. Jobs not economically 
feasible without camps may be un- 
dertaken in remote areas of the 
District.” 


Houston's Varied Uses 


One of the three trailers in Hous- 
ton District will be retired from serv- 
ice because of damage from Hurricane 
Debra this year. Special job crews use 
the remaining two trailers when ur- 
gent work—such as movable bridge 


The modern pitched camp of a 
Highway Department work crew. 
District 7, San Angelo, owns these 
portable accommodations. 


Parsons noted. “The trailers provide 
more comfortable quarters and are 
certainly a great improvement over 
the old-type trailer house used for 
years by the District. In my opinion 
they have proved to be a morale- 
building factor among the men of 
this crew whose duties require them 
to be away from home and live under 
all conditions that may be encount- 
ered throughout the District. Practi- 
cally every convenience was thought 
of and incorporated into the construc- 
tion,” the District Engineer observed. 

In Yoakum as well as in San An- 
tonio District the trailers are parked 
at Maintenance warehouse sites where 
water, electricity, and sewage connec- 
tions are available. Butane tanks on 
each trailer provide warmth and hot 
water for the shower facilities. 


How They Are Built 


The trailers are a product of Equip- 
ment Shops in Austin, which begin 
work with a commercially-built metal 
moving van which arrives from the 


A rear view of the trailers. 


a Snr em ee er 


repairs—requires round-the-clock at- 
tention and the men need a place to 
rest between work sessions. W. E. Car- 
michael, District Engineer, has esti- 
mated that the trailers have been in 
service approximately half of the time 
since they were acquired. 


Del Rio's Use of Trailers 


In Del Rio, floor covering of linole- 
um has been added by the District to 
the five house trailers which are in 
constant use there. Praise for the con- 
struction and convenience of the 
house trailer as it comes from the Aus- 
tin shops was expressed by C. N. Par- 
sons, District Engineer of District 22. 
Personnel of a special job crew use 
the trailers “when they are required 
to live away from home while work- 
ing on special maintenance projects,” 


The camp consists of three bunk- 
houses (trailers) and a mess-hall 
cook shack, pictured here. 
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manufacturer completely closed in. 
The size of all trailers is the same— 
eight feet by twenty-four feet. Chris- 
topher Fulkes, Senior Shop Foreman, 
of Equipment and Procurement Divi- 
sion in Austin has built 30 of them. 
Briefly, this is what Fulkes and two 
carpenters can add and make ready 
for delivery to a district in two weeks: 
Five windows welded in the van— 
two on each side, one on the end; an 
air conditioner mounted in the front; 
a layer of two-inch spun glass over the 
entire inside walls for insulation and 
then covered with Masonite; plumb- 
ing (a shower stall and wash basin— 
no toilet or kitchen facilities) ; and 
electric wiring. Fulkes described other 
features which the Equipment Shops 
add to the interior of the trailer: 
“Over the wheel we put a clothes 
closet or else we construct housing 
here so a refrigerator may be added. 
Lighis are installed over the medicine 
cabinet and in the shower stall. Out- 
side the trailer a trailer jack and 
stand are mounted. It is near the ton- 
gue of the trailer that the 30-gallon 
butane tank is set to provide fuel. A 


« 


For the men on the job around the 
clock, trailers can provide a place 
to rest. 


Thirty-gallon butane tanks supply 
fuel for each ftrailer's warmth and 
hot water. 


screen door makes the trailer com- 
plete,’ Fulkes enumerated. He said 
most districts install cots or bunks 
locally; however, some want the 
Equipment Shops to anchor metal 
cots to the floor of the trailer. Other 
furnishings, such as refrigerator and 
stoves, are a matter of district pref- 
erence. 

The last trailers made in 1959 came 
to a total of $4,094.44 each, itemized 
this way: 

$2,548.00—for commercial moving 

van. 
1,028.52—materials (plumbing, 
wiring, insulation, Ma- 
sonite, paint) . 
517.92—labor. 


$4,094.44 
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Retired Employee Helps Build 
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His address at present is the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, but for J. D. Rice, retired 
designing engineer of the Texas High- 
way Department, this means another 
new location for continuing his ca- 
reer. When he left the Austin office 
in June, 1956, after more than 30 
years with the Department, Rice 
headed for Managua, capital of the 
Central American republic of Nica- 
ragua. There, in the employ of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, he worked 
on the Inter-American Highway. Now 
back in Arkansas, an area engineer 
with the Bureau, Rice sends a color- 
ful account of his assignment in the 
tropics. The story begins after Rice 
packed the suitcase given him as a 
farewell gift by fellow workers in 
Highway Design Division at Austin, 
where he was Senior Designing En- 
gineer. He left immediately for Nica- 
ragua to assume duties similar to 
those of resident engineer in this 
country. 

A recent letter from Rice fills in on 
many of his experiences after leaving 
the Department. He writes. 

“At first I went to a camp at La 
Sirena, which is located approximate- 
ly ten miles north of the town of 
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Esteli [Nicaragua]. We were working 
on plans for the grading and minor 
drainage structures on an 80-kilometer 
section of the Inter-American High- 
way between Sebaco and Condega. 
About half of the location was over 
a new route and was rather rugged. 
The major structures were being con- 
structed by force account, with the 


Shortly after J. D. Rice retired from the Highway Department in Austin, 


Nicaragua Highway Department fur- 
nishing the labor and materials. An 
American Engineer, W. W. Thomas, 
was the Bureau’s representative. Work 
progressed 


slowly, with a _ large 


amount of hand labor; however, the 

finished product was very good. 
“After about five months I was 

moved to a camp at La Virgen, south 


amsgtene 


he was working on plans for the Inter-American Highway between Sebaco 


and Condega in Nicaragua. 


also good engineers. The people I met 
were all very friendly and nice to me. 
I attended a number of parties and 
although the language was somewhat 
strange I managed to enjoy all of 
them. In every instance I found a few 
English-speaking people, so the lan- 
guage handicap was not too bad. 


The Food and the Countryside 


“The principal diet is rice and beans 
—of which I soon tired. We did have 
American food in camp, mostly out of | 
cans. All in all, though, I did not 
suffer or go hungry. They have a large 
variety of fruits, all very sweet. To 
name a few, if I can spell them cor- 
rectly, there are the mango, zapote, 
nespero, kinametro, and _ jacote.* 


In Rice's words: "About half of the location was over a new route and pene ea paar Soy taL LC OODs 


was rather rugged." Here he is pictured with Nicaraguan workman along- 
side a big, all-rock cut. 


of monkeys, of which the “mono car- 


of the town of Rivas. Here we pre- 
pared plans for a 25-kilometer sec- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway, 
which ended at the Costa Rica _bor- 
der. On this section there are ten 
major bridges, plans for which were 
made in San Jose, Costa Rica. A con- 
tract for their construction had been 
awarded, and I was designated as the 
Bureau’s representative, or Resident 
Engineer. The Nicaragua Highway 
Department assigned one of its young 
engineers, Jose Zuniger, as my assist- 
ant. I found him to be a well-educated 
man with exceptional ability, which 
made my work much easier. Due to Another view of the "big cut." According to Rice, "Work progressed 
the delay of securing equipment and _ slowly, with a large amount of hand labor; however, the finished product 
materials, the bridge building made | was very good." 

slow progress; however, we eventually 
completed all ten bridges—six I-beam, 
one rigid frame, two concrete deck 
girders, and one concrete slab. 


“While in Managua I met and be- 
came friends with a number of the 
highway officialsk—Srs. Amaya, Mon- 
tiel, Peraira and others whom l1 
found to be very fine gentlemen and 


As construction on this structure 
gets underway, Rice surveys pro- 
cedures with co-worker. 


Completed bridge at Motosiapa 
now open fo traffic. 


Pouring concrete in abutment on 
job near La Pita. Rice is on the 
scene at extreme right. 


This picture of the Nicaraguan vol- 
cano, Concepcion, which erupted 
in 1957, was taken by Engineer 
Rice from his dwelling at La Vir- 
gen. Concepcion began shooting up 
sand, ashes, and black smoke while 
Rice was in Nicaragua. 
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Modern housing in a Nicaraguan 
village. Rice took this picture near 
one of the road-construction proj- 
ects. ''The people are very friendly 
and fun-loving," he wrote. 


Iguana were plentiful, Rice discov- 
ered. He also discovered that the 
natives eat these reptiles and that | Animals and snakes of the Central American wilds through which some 
the meat is “very palatable.” sections of the road were built lent excitement to life around the camp. 
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pulling a one-handle wooden plow 
and in the next field modern tractors 
are being used. The people are very 
friendly and fun-loving and spend 
their off time dancing and having a 
good time generally. 


Another Texan 


“About the only Texan I ran 
across was Perry Leaming, who was 
Division Engineer for the Bureau. He 
was at one time employed by the Tex- 
as Highway Department, in_ the 
Bridge Division, I believe. His lovely 
wife is also a Texan, originally from 
Corsicana. I believe they are still in 
Managua. 

“With best wishes to all my friends 
in the Highway Department, I am 

Js DaRace 
1218 Schiller 
Little Rock, Arkansas” 


*Whether Mr. Rice spelled these 
correctly or not, the editors were un- 


On this section of the Inter-American Highway which ended at the Costa rie 
Rica border, ten major bridges were built. Here is pictured, Rice com- = @/e to determine, since they were not 
ments, "The start of the slab at Motosiapa.” listed in a Spanish dictionary. 


ta blanca’? and the spider monkey 
were the most notable. There was also 
one black panther roaming around in 
the woods. I saw him several times. 
You may be sure I kept my car win- 
dows closed and in no way interfered 
with him. Every day I saw big iguanas 
as well as numerous snakes along the 
road. The natives eat the iguana, 
which is very palatable and is con- 
sidered a delicacy. The rattlesnake 
and four other very poisonous snakes 
are found. They include the bush- 
master, fer-de-lance, barba amarillo, 
and the coral snake. Numerous other 
animals live in the jungle, some I 
had never seen before and still can- 
not name. 


Crops and People 


“Corn, rice, beans, tobacco, sugar 
cane, and cotton are raised, and many 


coffee plantations are in evidence. 
Farming methods vary from the mod- 


ern to the primitive. I have seen oxen View of the south end of the Motosiapa bridge. 
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THE CASE: VANDALISM 


Weapons: Bricks 


Culprits: Not Apprehended 


One of the continuing problems 
faced by districts is vandalism. ‘This 
has proven an expensive, and some- 
times dangerous, problem. District 
Engineer Frank W. Cawthon, Dallas, 
reports an incident in District 18. 

A speeding car managed to travel 
Interstate Highway 35 (U. S. 77) in 
Denton County, with occupants of 
the car damaging thirteen signs along 
this route on the same night. 

Damage was wrought by _ bricks 
tossed from the window of the speed- 
ing car. In one case, pictured, the 
brick is embedded in the three- 
fourths-inch-thick plywood sign. 
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aintenance 


D-4's Director comments on the second anniversary in the 
Division's Preventive Maintenance program. Money to spend 
on other maintenance budget needs is the reward earned by 
Districts at the top of the P-M list, he says. Also: ‘With just 
a little more effort, others can do as well.” 


John B. Nations, Director 
Equipment and Procurement Division 


January two years ago the Equip- 
ment and Procurement Division set 
in motion an intensified preventive 
maintenance program aimed at econ- 
omy in the operation of state equip- 
ment. 

One of the first points tackled was 
reduction in new tire costs through in- 
creased recapping of tires on ‘Texas 
Highway Department equipment. Re- 
sponse from the Districts was whole- 
hearted and immediate. Substantial 
savings on tires were made the first 
year of the preventive-maintenance 
program. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 
1959, greater emphasis was made on 
other forms of preventive mainte- 
nance—regular rotation and proper 
dual-matching of tires; closer watch 
on loads and tire inflation; correc- 
tion of mechanical irregularities; and 
improvement of inspection and serv- 
ice practices on tires and equipment. 
With exceptional results, district aft- 
er district fell in line with the recom- 
mendations. 


Accomplished Thus Far 


Here, briefly, is a breakdown of 
two years progress in the preventive- 
maintenance program: 

| OMe L225 areca ppineemsshops 
throughout the state were contacted 
for price commitments and were in- 
spected for facilities and equipment 
necessary to handle Highway Depart- 
ment tires. Of these, 54 were approved 
to process the tires in our 25 dis- 
tricts. State-wide discounts from re- 
capping list price were brought down 
from an average of 30 per cent off to 
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a low 50 per cent discount to the 
Highway Department. 

2. A Tire Preventive Maintenance 
Manual was prepared and published 
by D-4 in an effort to establish uni- 
form P-M_ practices throughout the 
districts. 

3. Adjustment commitments were 
secured from all manufacturers of 
original equipment tires as well as 
from the Department’s present con- 
tract holders, resulting in rebate cred- 


its of over $30,000 to the Districts in. 


the past eighteen months. 

4. Approval by the State Board of 
Control was obtained for the Depart- 
ment to specify nylon cord body con- 
struction not only for all tires on new 
major equipment but for contract re- 
placement tires as well. This has re- 
sulted in fewer bruise breaks in our 
tires and given us a better cord body 
for recaps. 

5. Recommendations were set up 
on tire hand tools and shop equip- 
ment for District and Maintenance 
Warehouses, and the result has been 
much-improved facilities. 

6. A 1,000-foot color-sound movie 
dealing with Department preventive 
maintenance on tires and equipment 
was produced during 1959. This has 
been shown to maintenance personnel 
in most all of the Districts as part of 
a training program. 

7. A supplement to our Preventive 
Maintenance Manual has been dis- 
tributed recently, covering (1) mud 
flaps on state-owned trucks; (2) win- 
ter preventive maintenance on our 
equipment; and (3) adoption of 
standard forms that covered both field 


inspections and 10,000-mile District- 
Shop inspection of all Highway-De- 
partment equipment. 


Dollars and Cents 


The fourteen districts who were 
already recapping in 1957 did a total 
volume of some $65,000 that year at 
discounts of 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent off list price. The 25 districts in 
1959 totaled a volume of $157,000 at 
an average discount of 50 per cent off 
list price. The difference in new tire 
cost ($392,000) and having these 
tires recapped ($157,000) figures 
$235,000. 

In 1959 we had 2,067 more pieces 
of major equipment and approxi- 
mately 12,000 more tires on the 
ground than in 1957. Price increases 
over the two years totaled 11 per cent 
on our new tires. This normally 
should have given us an expectancy 
increase of $150,000 on our 1959 tire 
bill, yet our combined 1959 recapping 
and new-tire purchases were less than 
in 1958. 

Improvement of our rolling-stock 
tire inventory has been tremendous. 
Today we have conservatively 60 per 
cent fewer slick tires on the ground 
than were found in January of 1958. 


This represents an enhanced value of | 


approximately $150,000 on the tires 
in daily use, and it has added ma- 
terially to the safety of our men and 
equipment. 

The preventive maintenance record 
for all Districts at the end of the 
1958-59 fiscal year is shown in the 
table at right. 

Recapping percentage as compared 
to new-tire purchases is included in 
the comparative record above at the 
request of a number of Equipment 
Supervisors. Also shown are the total 
units of major equipment in each dis- 
trict, recorded by D-11 as of August 
31, 1959. These figures do not include 
rotary mowers, small trailers, and 
other miscellaneous equipment not 
carrying Texas Highway Department 
equipment numbers. 


The Job Ahead 


These figures on recapping look 
fine. The savings effected here are 
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tangible; we can see them in dollars 
and cents. However, much greater 
savings are yet to be realized through 
closer observation of good P-M_ prac- 
tices on equipment and tires. These 
latter savings are more or less in- 
tangible, but the things unseen run 
into more loss than we save on recap- 
ping. By these unseen or intangible 
things we refer to overloading and 
underinflation of our tires; failure to 
rotate them at regular intervals, and 
neglect of proper dual-matching. Too, 
failure to correct mechanical irregu- 
larities will eat up tire and equip- 
ment dollars. Regular field inspection 
of equipment and the 10,000-mile 
maintenance inspection in district 
shops will eliminate many costly 
equipment repairs and breakdowns. 
Closer watch on _ lubrication, oil 
changes, winter P-M, and minor re- 
pairs will keep our maintenance 
budget down. 

Cooperation all down the line from 
the District Engineer, Maintenance 
Engineer and Superintendent, the 
Equipment Supervisor, Warehouse- 
man, Shop Foreman, Maintenance 
Foreman, and his operators is the real 
reason for the success of our preven- 
tive-maintenance program. However, 
we have just laid the groundwork. 
The big effort lies ahead. Preventive 
maintenance must be discussed at 
safety meetings, foremen’s meetings, 
and at top-level maintenance meet- 
ings if we are to have a 100 per cent 
successful operation. The ground 
swell has started in many top districts. 
Others can do as well with just a lit- 
tle more effort. REMEMBER: Pre- 
ventive Maintenance Doesn't Cost, It 
Saves, thereby releasing money for 
other maintenance budget needs. 

The Texas Highway Department 
has 11,968 pieces of major equipment, 
with 65,824 tires on the ground run- 
ning daily at a combined value of 
slightly over $40 million. Think what 
could be done with four million dol- 
lars extra in the maintenance budget 
each year, then start the wheels work- 
ing in your district to achieve just 
10 per cent improvement in your 
tire and equipment preventive-main- 
tenance practices. 
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From District 7 


R. N. Jennings, District Maintenance Engineer 
District 7 


Guide for Applying Asphalt 


For many years it was the practice 
in District 7 to have its asphalt-dis- 
tributor drivers guide on the asphalt- 
surface edge by means of a “stinger”’ 
offsetting the truck. 

This works well as long the the 
pavement edge remains in good con- 
dition. However, constant mainte- 
nance often leaves the edge irregular 
and the pavement widened from the 
original section. Sealing roads with 
paved shoulders also presents a prob- 
lem as the line between pavement 
and shoulder often becomes blurred 
and indistinct. If the stinger follows 
the irregular edge or blurred pave- 
ment line, the resulting new asphalt 
line is likely to be crooked. 

We are now using an outrigger on 
the asphalt distributor and guiding 
on the center line when applying 
asphalt for seal coats. This device was 
developed by district center-stripe and 
shop personnel. The one used by the 
contractor who did the seal-coat work 
in the district was similar, but not 
quite so elaborate. The edge lines of 
seal coats placed were materially im- 


proved by using the outrigger and 


guiding on the center stripe. : ° rae 
g strij Outrigger in travel position. 


Center joint enables quick change 
from travel position. 


The center wheel rolls along the center line. Guiding by the outrigger in shooting asphalt, edge 
lines improve materially. 


H R. N. Jennings, District Maintenance Engineer 
Asphalt Shield pe 


The protection of curbs and medi- 
ans from splatter while applying 
asphalt has been a big problem. Cov- 
ering curbs and medians with paper 
is a slow and expensive operation, and 
almost an impossible task when the 
wind is blowing. 

M. Hunsucker, Skilled Laborer in 
the Junction Maintenance Section, 
devised a shield to be moved along 
with the spray bar of the distributor. 
This method of protecting curbs and 
medians has proven cheap, fast, and 
effective. 


To avoid splattering asphalt along 
curbs and medians, M. Hunsucker 
thought up this shield which moves 
along the spray bar of the dis- 
tributor. 
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Barricade H Flag Holder 


Hubert Fields, Senior Maintenance Foreman 
District 7 


W. S. (Bill) Cunningham, Skilled 


Laborer in the Junction Maintenance for our maintenance barricades that insures that they are kept with the 
Section, has devised this flag-holder protects the flags while in transit and barricades. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT 


Texas’ Roadside Parks were 
given a pat on the back in this 
display by Humble Touring 
Service in Houston. 
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OY ER THE MSH NAArYYS 


Comments... from the 


© | liveat the place Farm Road 501 
joins Highway 84 in Lubbock Coun- 
. Crain, District En- 

Dobbins,, Senior 
man, have been 
ss x other citizens. in 

: ane area. “All of their dealings have 
~ been-pleasant. I cans®pe ak for others 
geras well as myselit” 

I feel you should know we are for- 


tunate to have such pleasant and re- 


spected highway officials. . 
. Lee Cargile 
Shallowater, Texas 


_ ©@ The highways were well marked, 
wide, smooth. You have nice roadside 


arks. =e 
P Wichita, Kansas 


® Recently upon returning from a 
trip to Big Bend had occasion to 
stop at roadside park you have pro- 
vided at Pecos Canyon and wish to 
compliment the job you have done. 

The view is very attractive and fa- 
cilities excellent. 

Just a suggestion. Think it would 
be good to place some metal con- 
tainers for paper and trash. People 
evidently respect your signs asking 
that articles not be thrown over fence 
but ground was terribly littered with 
paper cups, plates, etc. 

Am sure that your maintenance 
trucks are by there frequently and 
could take care of accumulations fro 
metal containers. 

H. W. Ladd 
Fort Worth, Texas 


onlyeRave much better highways 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 


In Texas Yet... 


OS ae 


fhe gitt 
A Nima 


= 2% footy 


Traveling Public 


® I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to you and to the Texas 
Highway Department for the un- 
usually fine roadside parks  inter- 
spersed along our Texas highways. On 
a recent trip which my family and I 
took through seven or cael 


to get»bac to 413% W nére_we not 
most states, but much better roadside 
parks. ; ‘ 
Congratulations on the fine work 

being done in this field to assist not 
only citizens’ of Texas, but tourists 
from all over the a 

. M. Coffey 

/ NAA is 
j Austin, Texas 


@ As,much as I hate to admit it; 
Texas is a pretty nice state. Highways 
are very good. People are very friend- 
ly and cooperative. ‘The flat ¢ antry 
and fine very impressive. eo Z 
Brevard, North Carolina — 


We disliked the dead, 
een grass like we have here. 
G. G. Richardson 
Ontario, Canada 


@® We liked all of the state we saw. ~ 
Things were so green and nice. Not 
too hot. Mostly we like the people. 
They are the best. 

Mrs. W. Phillips 
San Diego, California 


o 5 
( desent “5 

ony Shee 
Igok. Chaparral, cactus, etc. No nice, ~ 


@ I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate fhe Texas 
Highway Department fo a out- 
sible work Es the lowest scos : 
State . mitt 
Our comy 
additions to the) 
Junction and dress. At both 
places the inspections. ¥ vere. such that 
we knew at all times ay was expect- 
aoe . Never in our experiences 
with gover t. agencies have we 
received such cooperation 
in charge and their inspectors. . 


George C. Guthrie 
San Antonio, Texas 


@ We liked Texas very much. Very 
good highways, beautiful country, 
and friendly people. The highway in- 
formation was nice. ae 

Grady ‘Terrell 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 


ee te 


@ The information booth attend- 
: t was especially courteous and help- 
. We like everything about Texas. 


aot 


a Rapid City, lowa 


hot hin liked your good roads and 


- your” handling of road construction 
_ and detouring of through traffic. And 
_ especially the paartesy at Information 


- Marquis Shattuck 
oe. ‘Detroit, Michigan 


standing job in Sous the a beg Ose 


“has jstecompleted — 


agineers offic@s»in” 


Te aud Prom Our Reader 


Sir or Mam, as the case may be: 


Greetings from the barren waste 
of the largest state in the Union. To; 
the warm sun and smiling faces of the 
best state in the Union. 

In anticipation of a coming move 
of my mobile home and family from 
“west by g--, Texas,” known to for- 
eigners and easterners as New Mexico, 
to the land of damyankees, it has be- 
come apparent that most of my jour- 
ney will be over the state of Texas. 

Wishing to stay within the law and 
good graces of the State of Texas, I 
am seeking foreknowledge of laws 
and fines and penalties imposed on 
the movement of mobile homes over 
the highways of your state. 


My questions are, what is the legal 


length limit for mobile homes in 
Texas? What are the tolls or penal- 
ty and permit rates? Where the h—! 
do I pay up? Can permits be obtained 
at the port of entry upon arrival, or 
must application be made in ad- 
vance? What is the time element 
involved? 

... Please sort of overlook the un- 
orthodox beginning of this letter. 
But after ten months of utter isola- 
tion in a land of wet and cold, moun- 
tains and swamp, high wind and fog, 
well, the old thinking apparatus goes 
to pot and sanity relies on nothing 
but memory. And all of the desert of 


the Southwest becomes golden. 


S/Sgt. Wm. D. Webster 
Port Moller, Alaska 


Khe lin sires, 


“WE DON'T NEED ANY OF YOUR HOUSE,M2. BROWN... 
BUT We'LL HAVE TO ASK YOU NOT TO OPEN THOSE 
AWNING-TYPE. WINDOWS AGAIN. * 
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About Our Pictures... 


A tiara of lights against the inky 
blackness of the water and land _ be- 
neath, the Harbor Bridge beckons 
ships and motorists out of the night. 


This shot of the Corpus Christi 
Harbor Bridge was made by Donald 
Wood, Radiographic Technician, Ma- 
terials and Tests Division. Doug Fair- 
child, D-16 photographer, came up 
with the darkroom know-how to bring 
the bridge out in its splendor. 


El Paso is the side of the modern 
expressway inside the front cover this 
month—U. S. 80, with 80-A forking 
to the left and Loop 16 turning right. 


The tragicomic episode pictured 
inside back was a familiar sight to 
motorists of ‘Texas in the interim be- 
tween the horse-and-buggy day and 
the road-building era undertaken with 
the birth of the Highway Department 
ins 1917: 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


